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IN WARTIME 


WASHINGTON 


\s with business and industry, many of our profession’s best. 


like those 
By 


' 
t id 


gin, Wash 


Sta lairy ta Ss ) 
D ( is 2 i 
A 5 wn village. Inde 
: ties like New York 
izo » I 5 referred t t 
t s Hollow Some eve 
< « < + t was so nea 
R : \\ ave slep 
ey y in he did ? 
IN Ss s 
Vas gt served son 
s bs. In days gone by a pedes 
i ve beg eading a story 
¢ g across Pennsylvania Avenue 
t ng mu risk of having t 


the next world Washing 
seemed to be 


i. aii } 
g \ é articular and were 
\ i y t get there. But that 
as i 


1 could pronounce a_tongue-twisting 
] 


issian name like Krasnogvardeski it was 


ansformed into a very 1 alive city 
ple swarmed t trom everywhere 
uily it grew in importan But, even as 
grew, there were pessimists who pre 
ted that at the end of the war it would 


pse again into a state of coma. That 


made by the 





tion, however, like many 
ither man, proved to be a dud,: for 
ih Washington took a few itnaps be 
ween November 11, 1918 and Decembx 
, 1941, it never again went soundly t 
ime 
With 1 coming of World War II, the 


“Se ' 3 : thi 
National ( pita became a see ng center 
activity. It now boasts a population of 


across the page, are found today at the Capital 
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proximately a million people. Its streets 
em with life. Buses and streetcars groat 
protestingly at the loads they are required 
to carry. Massive government buildings, 
jerry-built structures, leased apartment 
uses, and other privately owned prope 
ties tairly bulge with government en 
yees 


=... , 
CHE city has become a powerful magnet, 


ttracting to itself trom everywhere peo 
e in all walks of life. Within its rather 
row < nes there are probably more 
tstanding men and women than hav: 
ver been gathered together at one time i 
y other spot on the whole globe. I: 
istrialists, big businessmen, professional 
1, scientists and scholars, many of whos 
ames are household words in America 
ave been prompted by patriotism to g 
to the city and do their utmost to hel; 
Uncle Sam win the war. They are “stars’ 
the Washington firmament. In the ex 


pressive language of the street, they “mak 


the headlines” almost daily. 

There are, however, other “st: 
the National Capital of whom the public 
knows little or nothing; but in their par 
ticular spheres they shine very brightly 
They, also, are rendering a great service 
service whose real 
measure 


kind 


con 


to their government—a 
value it would be impossible to 

curately. Their work is not the 
that attracts the the 
trary, it is done with quiet efficiency and 
the specially, 


a\ 
public eye. On 
without flourishes. They are 
trained and talented young people serving 
is expert shorthand reporters, secretaries, 
and =stenographers in highly responsible 
positions 


These young men an sprinkled 
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generously all over Washington, are en 
gaged in tasks that call not only for ex 
ceptional ability but for a high degree of 
discretion, because, by the very nature of 
their work, they come into possession of in- 
formation which our enemies would gladly 
pay a king’s ransom to acquire. 

It would be an impossible undertaking to 
these workers and to write even 
ot them, but readers 


name all 
briefly about each one 
% this magazine may be interested in just 
a few thumb-nail sketches of some of t! 
shorthand luminaries in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal whom I have heard about or have met 
personally The order in which they 
appear should not be taken as an index 
| the positions 


either to the importance ot 


they hold or to their proficiency as short- 


‘-c Benham 
lumi- 


N OW let me 


Blanchard Though last of 
naries to arrive in Washington, he hap 


introduce I 
these 
pens to be the first one that I interviewed 
(What's that about the last being first?) 

Mr. Blanchard is an unassuming and 
friendly young fellow on whom Dame 
Fortune has been smiling broadly. In fact, 
she seems to be leading him by the hand 
His destination at the moment may | 
just a bit indefinite, but certainly it appears 
to be in the right direction. 

Lee learned shorthand at Roosevelt High 
School, Yonkers, and found it handy in 


his Journalism classes at the University of 


) 


ACUF HEWSPiCTURES 
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\rizona. His first job after leaving college 
was as stenographer in the president’s of.- 
fice at the National Broadcasting Company 
From there he went to the International 
Business Machines Corporation, where he 
served as secretary to the sales manager, 
then to President Watson, and later to the 
vice-president and general manager. And 
in addition to these daytime duties, hy 
assisted his father (Clyde I. Blanchard 


ning class in court re- 





orting at r College. This father- 
and-son partnership seems to have worked 
vell in yndit g Lee's own shorthand 
tor advancement 

1.B.M and Hunter ved to be nivy 
4 way station, 7 xt stop was the B-( 
Corporation, manufacturers of aviation 
spar igs. It was w ¢ was spark- 
pl iggzing tor this ncern that he was in- 


interview with 
t ly chairman 
soard of Directors of the U. § 


steel Corp it \ is served his 
country va IS importan capacities 
ind is now [ Secretary of State 


** ” ‘ . 
I WAS fortunate,” Lee told me remi- 





iscently | idn't 
but the s id g 
submitted my an 
I came down f in interview and shortly 
vas told the job was mine, if I wanted it 
lt | wanted it!!! Eight days after | 
started to work I was on the way t 
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London with Mr. 


i 


Stettinius, who was sent 
to make a genera! 
situation with 
March 


there by the President 
survey and discuss the war 
leaders abroad. We left here in 
of this year and got back in May.’ 
Lee’s latest and most important assign 
nent so far, at the present writing, is in 
mn with the Dumbarton Oaks Con 
has been keeping him busy 
for sixteen hours a day, seven days a week ' 
He finds his work fascinating, however 
what one of you wouldn't), and the time 
all too quickly. Mr. Stettinius, he 
ry considerate. In fact, he thinks 

just “tops” —an 
shared not only in this 
intry but in Europe as well. 


M iny readers of 
} 


ynnecti 


ference. This 


flies by 
Says, 1s V¢ 
his employer is about 
. lole 
widely 
this magazine were al 
Blanchard 
Know,” 
which ran for several Busi- 
ness EpucaTION Worwtp. And most of you 


know our next luminary 
NO. 2—MARTIN 


y mpit 


y acquainted with Lee 
“I Didn't 


| | , 
1g Ml column, 


thr ‘ ns 


years in the 


J. DUPRAW! So 
: ' 
mentary things have already 
been written about Mr. Dupraw and his 
attempt to 
is a great deal like trying 


achievements that any embel- 
record 
polish a star 


He he arm W 


ipion Shorthand 





Writer in 1925. I: drove another 
nail into the title, and in 1927 clinched the 
right to it for the third consecutive time. 
He is not relinquished it since, and 
there seem to have been no serious con- 


tenders sniping around for it. He won the 
New York State Shorthand Reporters As- 
1924, 1925. and 1926, 


added the Ohio reporters’ 


sociation Trophy in 
and in 1926 he 
cup as well as his own State tr 
He is also holder of 
trophies for tennis and _ contract 
his latest tennis cup—that for New 


I 
1944 Public Net Title—he 


ophy to his 
collection more than 
sixty 
bridge, 
York City’s 


won this July. 


IN 1942 Mr 
Colors from his 
porter to the Westchester Supreme Court. 
He is now a Warrant Officer in the Office 
of the Inspector General in Washington. 
His duties, which are of a very confiden- 
tial nature, require a great deal of traveling. 
hoped that he might be per- 
suaded to say something about his recent 
experiences, for the Gregg 
shorthand enthusiasts, but all efforts to 
contact him were of no avail. To quote 


Dupraw was called to the 


position as official re- 


It was 


benefit of 
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Longfellow, though perhaps a bit inaccu 
ately, Mr. Dupraw had 
“Folded his tent like an Arab 


And as silently stolen away” 
on orders of the Inspector General, with- 
out doubt! 

In view of the fact that he is already 
so well known, perhaps the most sincere 
tribute to his ability and achievements will 
I » say that he needs no further eulogies 


re 


NEXT on the list is Rudolph Graziano 
Mr. Graziano went to the High School 
of Commerce, New York City, and studied 
under Miss Agnes M. Gilmore. After 
graduating in June, 1940, he continued his 
reporting practice at Hunter College, 
where Mr. Charles E. Zoubek was his 
By October, 1940, the Gregg germ 
had gotten so thoroughly into his blood 
that he began working for the 
Publishing Company, and soon be 


] eslie, Mr 


teacher. 


stream 
Gregg 
came secretary to Louis A 
Gregg’s executive secretary 

In May, 1942, when Uncle 
SOS-ing for expert shorthand 
Mr. Graziano, responding to those urgent 
calls, went to Washington. By this time he 
had become a Diamond Medalist—substan 
tial proof of his competence to tackle the 
job that was just ahead. 

He landed in the Office for 
Management, where he has been employed 
reporting conferences or transcribing notes 
His work brings him in contact with 
from 

accustomed to 


} 


Sam began 


writers, 


Emergency 


daily 


distinguished men everywhere, but 


he has become so “big 
names” that the prospect of reporting their 
testimony no longer troubles him 

“You may be a little nervous at the 
start,” he simply, “but that 
wears off. When you have to sit on a plat- 
form with a number of distinguished peo 
ple, photographers buzzing light 
bulbs flashing, and the whole place astir, 
it doesn’t aid your concentration. You're 
there to get a report, however, and you 
learn the trick of doing it, no matter what 
the circumstances !” 

Mr. Graziano hopes that when the war 
is over and Uncle Sam is willing to sign 
I able to find an 
ypening in the general shorthand reporting 
business, possibly in Washington. 


Says soon 


around, 


us release, he will be 


A LIST of this kind would be incom- 
plete without the name of Mr. Jack Ro- 
magna. Neverthless, since Mr. Romagna 
has already had so much publicity, writing 











an old record, and everyone in the short- 
hand world will quickly recognize the 


tune. 


Mr. Romagna has been at the White 


House in Washington since early in 194] 
Purposely inconspicuous, he sits to th 
left of the President during press con 
ferences and reports the word exchanges 
between the President and the various press 
epresentatives. During press conferences 
the slow, measured tones and carefully 
chosen words to which radio listeners hav: 
become accustomed through the President's 
fireside chats go into the discard. The 
questions of the reporters and the replies 
f the President require Mr. Romagna t 
shift into high gear. 

With a view to giving as true a word 
picture of proceedings as possible, Ro- 
magna indicates laughter, gestures, and off- 
side activities that add color to and en- 
liven the conferences. 


AFTER he has transcribed his notes, the 
record is carefully indexed by subject 
matter. This precaution makes it possible 





about him is a great deal like re-playing 
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Historic Moments 


Photographed at the first joint press con- 
ference of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, on Tuesday afternoon 
December 23, 1941 n the President's office 
ust two weeks after America got into the 
war. Mr. Romagna's tense expression is du 
to the shock of being confronted with Church- 
ill’s presence bw the side of the President 
without any advance notice—that he. born 
and raised a mile from Number Ten Downiné 
Street. should have the privilege of reporting 
Mr Churchill as well as the President 

When Charchill spoke it was very hard 
to believe the voice was the original and so 
near—not a newsreel voice. The Presi- 
dent's left arm and drumming fingers resting 
on the leaf of the desk will soon make Mr 
Romagna's pen do a little dance and make his 
shorthand outlines jump out of shape. a slight 
hazard in reporting the President Stenhen 
Tr. Early, President Roosevelt's Press Sec- 
retary, can be seen between Churchill and 
Roosevelt 

Out of the picture, of course, standing m 
front of the President's desk, are the news- 
papermen and women. Churchill's personal 
bodyguard is standing directly behind him. 

There have been many joint press confer- 
ences since, which Mr. Romagna has re 
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ted, notably with Madame Chiang Kai 
shek and Qoeen Wilhelmina of The Nether- 


ands 


Below 


The joint press conference of President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
{ Canada, and Prime Minister Churchill 
held on the Terrace of The Citadel in Que- 
bec, Canada, August 24, 1943 Anthony 
Eden and Brendan Bracken are on the right, 
with a vigilant Secret Service man watching 
the newspapermen and women. Mr. Romagna 
awaits the start of the press conference 
hile the newsreel cameras and still photog- 
iphers shoot their pictures in the two min.- 
tes allowed them Unfortunately, Prime 
Minister Churchill's hat and right hand are 
sbout all that can be seen in this photo- 
graph 
The day was a very hot and humid one 
und perspiration dropped onto the inside of 
the lenses of Mr. Romagna's glasses, blur- 
g everything before him, and with no 
way te clean the lenses and write shorthand 
at the same time; or it would drop onto his 
ywotebook and smudge the outlines. It seems 
t is always the small and pesky things in 
that bother a shorthand writer the most 

shen he is reporting 

Mr. Churchill looked tired and talked fast. 
On the other hand, when he spoke, the 
President in contrast to the speed of his 
sual press conferences, spoke slowly and 
comfortably. 

It would be a two-hundred-foot drop into 
ve St. Lawrence River if you fell over the 
srapet Mr. Romagna and Mr. Eden are 
sitting on. Not the most advantageous spot 


trom which to report so important an oc- 
casion, but Mr. Romagna caught every word 


theless 
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lur iui to lind cadiy aly questions off 
remarks he may need to refer to later. A 
copy of Mr. Romagna’s transcript is sent 
to the National Archives Building, where 
it is filed with other official papers of the 
Administration, to be preserved for pos 
terity. 

Like members of the President's secre 
tarial staff, whose “passion for anonymity” 
has been so well advertised, Romagna 
keeps in the background. Undoubtedly he 
could give some intensely interesting side 
lights on life at the White House, but for 
the duration—and perhaps forever—his lips 
will be tightly sealed with official tape. 


In flagrant violation of the rule that i 
America the ladies should always come 
first, Miss Margaret Omer appears as No 
5 on this brief list. Though dictated by the 
exigencies of make-up, this, happily, places 
her right in the center of things! 

Miss Omer is a graduate of Senior High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Her high 
school shorthand instructors were Mr 
Charles E. Boyer and Miss Irene McKin- 
ney. Miss Clarissa Hills coached her for 
the 200-words-a-minute examination. 

After gra 
tion with the Pennsylvania Electric Com 
pany at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, where 
she worked for three and a half years. Then 
in 1942, like thousands of young people 





uation she accepted a posi 
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she contracted a bad case of Washington 
tever, which has been raging tor some time 
and came to the National Capital to do 
her bit toward winning the war. She is 
employed in the Office for Emergency 


Management and works in a group of 25 
] t rt? 


reporters who are called upon to report 


conferences of all the war agencies 


MISS OMER takes a philosophic view 
of her work. “I always feel nervous when 
I go into a conf 
that feeling doesn’t last long. In the be 
ginning | was awed a bit when | was 


erence,” she admitted, “but 


called upon to repert well-known persons. 
The first thrill came when Mr. Paul V 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, appeared at a hearing, but 
now,” she added casually, matter 
who they may happen to be, they just mean 
more work.” 

There was one thrill, however, that has 
lingered in her memory. She was asked 
to report a radio address by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, in connection with a Red Cross pro- 
gram. On this occasion her transcrip 
rushed to the press offices for publication 

“After I had completed transcribing, I 
was told there was a surprise for me 
And then I was introduced to Mrs. Roos« 
velt.” 

Miss Omer is just a bit indefinite about 
plans for the future. “Just biding my time,” 
she said, with a flashing smile. She may 
be “biding her time,” but it is safe to 
wager that if she is even half as compe- 
tent as she is charming—and a Diamond 
Medal proclaims her competence—she will 
have little trouble in finding a place in 
the shorthand world 


NO. 6 on the list is Warrant Officer 
Howard M. Hudson. He is very reluc- 
tant to speak of his accomplishments. How- 
ever, the fact that he is reporting important 
proceedings in the Office of the Inspector 
General in Washington speaks for itself. 
He is not a Diamond Medalist—not just 
yet—but he does hold the 175-word medal, 
and his associates, far more ready to sing 
his praises than he is to do so himself, 
insist that he could pass that difficult test 
without trouble. 

His work as a reporter in the Office of 
the Inspector General brings him in con- 
tact with top-flight officers in the Army ; but 
now that he has met all—or most of them 
—on numerous occasions, any feeling of 
awe he may have felt at first has worn off 
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He works steadily, and is always busy 
either reporting or transcribing his notes 
on his electric typewriter The speed at 
which he is able to transcribe depends, of 
course, somewhat on the nature of the sub 
ject matter, but he estimates that he can 
turn out about six 45-line elite-type pages 
an hour. The other boys insist Hudson 
types at least 130 wpm 

He is an exceptional] 
after considerable coaxing gave an ex 
Lit 


1 typist, and 


< 


ition of speed writing. The staccato 


ewriter, once he got 


y 
under way, would have aroused envy in 


clatter of the t 
a machine gun. He has given exhibitions 
in speed typing for the Und 


writer Company 


erwood Type 


Mr. Hudson says that after the war is 
ver he would like to remain in Wash 
ton and, if possible, go into general 
shorthand reporting business in the Na 
tional Capital 
No. 7—JACK RUND. Many of you 
readers already know m throug! the 
1943, issue of this 
magazine after he won the Diamond Medal 
He, too, is a Warrant Officer in the Office 
f the Inspector General at our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. Rund studied shorthand at James 

: 


Monroe High School, New York City, and 
he credits Mrs. Helen McConnell, his 


teacher there, with raising both his 
“sights” and his speed. He has been at 
his present job for two and a halt years 


he entered it as a civilian reporter (as 
did Mr. Hudson) before he was inducted 
into the Service 

His work, like that of his brother of 
ficers Dupraw, Hudson, Stone, and Young, 
brings him into contact daily with the 
highest-ranking men of the Army. At 


times he has reported proceedings where 


as many as sixty or seventy of them were 
present. Reporting for the I. G.’s Office 
entails extensive traveling. Mr. Rund says 
he must have covered 20,000 miles in a 
single year—in his case, all of it within 
the U. S. As an indication of the confi 
dential nature of the work, notes are 
turned in at the conclusion of each case 
and eventually are burned, as is all carbon 
paper, even if used but once. 

When asked how long he practiced short- 
hand before he won his Diamond Medal 
Mr. Rund replied, with a wry grin, “I 
started when I was 14 and was 27 when 
I passed the test!” 





T! 
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means least, is Albert Schneider, who, 
like the others, has been in Washington f 
1 long time. He won his position as one ot 
he Official to C 
f the House of Representatives in a com 
petitive test in 1924. As a member of this 
official corps, he has reported almost count- 
less hearings held by various House com 
mittees, The ease and facility with which 
he writes shorthand and 

rarely fails to excite the 
who see him at work 


ymmmittees 


Stenographers 


dictates his notes 


envy of thos 
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Ba x 1921 \\ gC a - 
San ee " > 
ion. In addition to w g the N.S.R.A 
and speed yntest . rmed t 
at f transcribing five tests wit ¢ 
me allotted f thre He <t e ¢ 
215-words-a-n o ree 1 with an a 
?9 
acy rating of ¥8.52 per cent 
Despit s enviable s Ss . t 
- 
and \ Pel | re 1c . any rt < 
wars a eavyv ¢« ss! H S fg s 1 
being on a par wit as ‘ and 
w admits, wit " " esignat 
it he aS given up a b g 
a st 1d Bobbv Tones 
r | 
~ } | 
I HESE have been sket s of y a few 
f the “stars” in the Washington short 


and constellation. There are many, many 
fid y responsi 
ble positions. Never before has the demand 
mpetent stenogra 


yhers, secretaries, and typists been so great 
The various executive departments, th 
var agencies, and the almost countless 
bureaus in the National Capital have a 
tally vied with one another in their ef 


torts to get competent help 
When one hi Army 
was asked what he thought of the valu 
of shorthand in the war effort, he said 
‘Well, there are 81 stenographers and 
typists immediately under me alone. (That's 
a very small number compared with som 
ther offices.) Why, if we didn’t have them 


h-ranking ficer 





we just couldn’t get anywhere 
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THOSE FOUNDATION STONES 


Only if firmly based on the principles of the Manual can 
your building of shorthand speed and skill reach the top 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


N erecting a building, a good foundation shorthand. Each syllable is a sign already 





is all-important. No sturdy, durable familiar in itself, because every typica q 
building can be set upon a weak and _ joining has been written hundreds of tin 
flimsy foundation. But on the other hand, _ before The only thing that is at al 
the good foundation is not worthwhile for strange is the sequet in Ww h the syl 

a flimsy building. If it is planned that a_ lable signs must ned 
building should have a tall tower, extra ’ 
provision must be made for that tower in FOR the beginnin g shorthand writer, many 
the foundation, and should the tower not words are unfamiliar and he must lear 
be added, then much money will have been to build them f: t he has al ly 
wasted in preparing for it by making learned to be correct. He is f cours 
the foundation strong enough to support expected to write them without having 
it. The same is largely true of shorthand: first been introduced to them, but he wil 
f you plan to be a really competent short- understand how they are n uy Thus 
and writer, the best foundation you can we see that each little st that is taken is 
get is none too good; and once you have important, not only f tself but als 
the foundation, it is worthy of your best ull the words that w ne atter it that 
efforts to build well upon it by increasing will be dependent n it. If the writ ; 
speed and skill will keep in mind that the only reason for 
writing shorthand is t ive it read, either 
UNTIL the theory work in the short- by himself or by another person, he will 
vand course has been completed, we may see how essential it is that each new thing 
still be said to be building a foundation, learned and practiced be accomplished t 
but as each lesson rests upon the previous the best of his ability 
ne, we may even by the second lesson be lo make th tlines beautiful (as n 
said to be building upon the foundation of ly as possible like those in the book) a: 
the first. Having learned how to write yet to write them fast, is the constant ait 
at, the word cattle is already partly fa- lo be able to write fast is surely a great 
niliar, for by adding one more stroke to thrill, but one that cannot be enjoyed by 
the shorthand outline the new word is the beginner. To be able to write well, t 
rmed execute outlines beautifully, is equall; 
po thrilling, and it is a thrill that can be en 
Cc joyed by the beginner. Later you will 
“OD —_—- < o —& doubtless want to enter an O.G.A. contest 
it is not too early to begin to train for 


—— el I om from the very start 


(> Nn . — 
2 oe" £ Most students by now will have becom 
= CA / < 


acquainted with the o and the oo hooks 
cat, cattle; head, headache; met, metal, metal- The hooks are very precise little outlines 
lic; ache, acre; tail, retail; lay, delay « ; ee — 


small and narrow, with almost. straight 


sides, 
AN article by Mr. E. W. Crockett in Very often beginners write words lik 
I'he Gregg Teacher, published in London, gust with an angle before the oo-hook an 


puts this very well in discussing the writ- an angle after it. This is not at all neces 
ing of unusual or unfamiliar words by the sary, because if there is an angle befor: 
skilled writer. Mr. Crockett says: “The the hook, there is no need of one afte: 
word is heard syllable by syllable; the it. You are familiar with this in the case of 
writer joins together those combinations the simple word us. We use the same form 
Mf signs which express the syllables in in other similar words: 
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speed 


Writer 
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sap, sabre, serene, praise, brace, raise, lazy, teas 
ays, mass, knees, loss, blows 


author, though, thrill, hearth, health 


DRILLS ON THE Brier Forms 
and Business Abbreviations in the Manual 


Shorthand on pages 68 and 69 


| ce ’ . » . ; - 1 . " 1 
me l g0-¢ are-ou ir, will-well, 
not, am-mor t-at, w a-an, the, three 
. & we 
Unit 2 f that 3 a end ¢ 
° ton he} } them 
s-his, great " t sire. 6 
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Vv he , 
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t t s | am 
bee b ¢ ey 
¢ 
mus hret ’ 
b se ign.’ e 
system-s: s a 
part matt again against aiwey 
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A “Carbon” Quiz 





By BORIS RANDOLPH 


o words corresponding to the fol- 
FA! g tions begin with CAR or 


| ON i i i ica S you to 
rs case. 
n1N \ selt 2 ts 1 iC \\ | cor- 
y int for 
‘ . \ 1 Can 
| ’ . >. 
| } CAR 
~ ON 
\ 
work Cc Al 
An « 
t oN 
| ne ( 
S RON 
4 lot CA} 
\ { ' 
é ON 
\ 
t \ \ 
5 g I eXa 
nat s BON 
‘ i CAR 
\ ick N K BON 
\ , CA] 
kelet arts BON 
I’ det CAI 
A slav RON 
A cam CAT 
b: ¢ ely RON 
Aw KO CA] 
i Lhe 
' RON 
ll a Af y 4 \ | 
b: Ar ‘ f RON 
l a: Dead i t 
TL CA}l 
t Rea BON 
13. a: A gay testiva CAR 
b: A head-covering..... BON 
l4. a \ sea CAR 
b Pledged BON 
5. a An edible I t CAR 
b: A candy BON 
16. a: Jeweler’s measure CAR 
b: A bitter ton BON 
17. a: Chiseled CAR 
b: Rosa, the famous 
animal painter BON 


18. a: A pasteboard box...CAR 

b. A great burning pil BON 

19 a A vehi le CAR 
I lhe Johr Pa i ] nes 

ship Richard BON 

20. a: A flower CAR 

b: A clever saying BON 


(See page 93 for Correct Answers 
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Meet the 


General’s 





Secretary 


4 WAR DEPARTMENT RELEASE 


From the Fifth Army in Italy 


taken a post-graduate secretarial 












stenography and bookkeeping, complet 
: he nine-month course in five, and for the 
last four years she had been supervis 


clerks in a department of the Mississip; 


State Board of Health 


She joined the WAC in February, 1943 

fter basic training at Daytona Beach, 

i Florida, and Camp Polk, Louisiana, Gerry 
Ff 





“4 was sent to Fort Devens, Massachusetts 














nvasion 









(, ERRY ived the news of her selec 
Corporal “Gerry” Horne trails tion with mingled fear—and happiness. 1 
General Clark with a completed iote her own words 
job. [ was bot! lking on air—and scared 
leath at lea. WI! I went 1 
s off nd past his aides, to report, I 
“WHITING he : ved little WAC Py re . "he 
SMILING, b ved \ ( =» shales tan -~ tio ¢ me | 
from wavy ; n & +? oe 1) ~ lds a - thar k ¢ 11 eee t I d 11 " 
i - f + st s y sit S t 7 . % t even seer 
f women in the W she’s as y t G So I walked in and saluted 
| if t ty | \f ‘ x \\ ( . k ( m- <¢ ¢ S i \ S | | } < i] ite 
Ta ler Tr the | I Army 1 Ita \ M t ) \ tiv y} mad n 
| ( ‘ | f , 
uM Gerry g And n what do y suppos 
C002. ( , s just ¢ 
a Mf , H apis und put 
: itis : t s and ! That made me teel eve 
virl mat (; l ly eral om 
story: When Gerry was picked ; sala ( at ee Sa ee 
- } . : nN * ‘ . ; ia ae 
work for General ‘ lark, soon after eT 1° ‘ 7 “ATI penenenr 
. . says his secretary. All ot 5 sentences 
t f WACs arrived in North Africa ‘ - 
. WW " i mcise and ear, a ¢ ral 
st stummer r SS S18 Ww A ¢ s we ¢ so nges a © +” 
ssed that they gan calling her “Gen- 
around the dormitory. oe on . - ' — 
GENERAL Gerry” works in a tent 
GERRY'S position is the result of no om” ‘Spe Wa 
. e two sted n \ Othcer 
special background training. But she is 4 ¢ Pia don er 
2 1 14 1 4} ‘a 1 | } was a nd two on \ es ohe asa 1 GCskK 
good soldier, and they Gd heard sne We . 
‘ . . her n. her typewriter, of course, and 
good hand at office work. After gradua- : her own, bg ypew z + 
tion from high school in Lucedale, she had wooden GI file boxes. Her hours are eig! 











~~ 
Lo ] 


| ny scve iavS a W ‘ \ wad 
ee off 
rddit i \ yY & 

crals who visit her tent regularly, s " 
met seen General Eisen ve Ite 
Marsha! Montgomery, (Ce al Alexand 

f the British Eighth Army, a " t 
ther people she is sure she would ve 
1ave seen if she had stayed in Lucedal 
Mississippi 

Gerry came to Italy with t st ol t 
Fift Army's WACs t middle { last 
November sg 1¢ likes it better than Nort 
Africa, though t nate th did 
mind é t me Along wit t 
WACs and Fit Army soldiers in bivouac 
she has managed a little sightseeing 

iding Vesuvius and the tamous ruin s of 
Pompe H real ambit is to visit t 
Isle of Capt 





ymesickness and Army nment, says 
. - . ' 
Gerry Actually, those two things hav 
been 1 ble it a The Army pro- 
vides the best and only real cure tor yme- 
sickness—we're so busy we just don’t have 
time t worry ab ut anvthing else And 


being in a Theater of Operations you real 


ize how important every job ts, even y 
ywn little one.” 

Gerry admits she caught herself think 
ing t much about Lucedale around 
Christmas time. However, she immediate- 
ly devised a typically feminine antidote. 


She went Christmas shopping in Naples 
and “found some wonderful bargains.” 
Among them were rolls of red and green 
paper and Christmas wreaths, with which 
she decorated her boss's office tent for the 
iolidays. Gerry's yuletide spirit was catch 
ing. Christmas morning she received her 
corporal’s stripes 

“The environment is just what we hoped 
it would be,” she adds. “We get no special 
attention and yet everyone is very nice.” 
The WACs find their food and their quar- 
ters have always been comfortable. Such 
inconveniences as they would naturally find 
close to the front lines, the girls take 
right in stride 

“After all,” explains their “General” 
proudly, “the Fifth Army is doing a grand 
job and is moving fast. And you can bet 
that the Fifth Army WACs will stay right 
up with them—that’s what we've come over 


” 


here for! 
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Information Desk 





Don’t you often have questions to a 
about the work of secretaries, stenograph 
ers, typists, or shorthand reporters? Wh 
not send them to Information Desk, Th 
Greae Writer. 270 Madison Avenue, Ne 





York 16, N. Y. A letter is not necessan} 


a postal card will do. 
v 


a Which is correct: “in so far as" or “‘insol 
as’ ? 

A rather heated argument has arisen over 0 
detail at my place of employment. I have alway 
used the four-word ferm of writing this phrase 
however, nearly everyone else believes the “‘insol 
as form is correct, possibly confusing it wit 
“inasmuch as."" We should like yeur advice.—C. ( 


Webster gives these preferences 


' 
nsofar Sa idverb 
' for “ pnras 
s) i | s } a 
7 s is i adve b 
It seems sistent but as In ma 
matters of ¢ i 2 e 1s ( 
but to follow the best authority there ts 


. 
a Please tell me the correct punctuation 
the following sentence 


Should maintenance inspection reports cover 4 
portions of a project between geographical termis 
regardless of whether or not Federal funds pe 
ticipated in each of these elements? or should th 
report be confined to those elements in whid 
Federal funds participated as described in th 
project agreement omitting subsequent improve 
ments or changes in type made by State constre 
tion without any Federal participation?—D. /, I 


This punctuation is perfectly corre 
nd the first question mark, coming wher 
it does, provides a goud breathing plac 
before going on with the rest of the ser 
tence 

The substitution of a semicolon for t 


first question mark, however, would 
equally correct 

If you consider each ot the elements t 
the compound as a distinct question in it 
self, it should be punctuated as you sug 
gest; that is, a question mark should ap 
pear after each of the elements. If, on th 
other hand, you consider the sentence 2 
simply a compound interrogative sentence 
the question mark should come only at th 
end; for, considered thus, the sentence boi 
down simply to “Should reports cover this 
or that?” 

Your choice of punctuation, then, depend 
upon your interpretation of the sentence, 


: 
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By ANNIE Ss. 


— ‘ 
L\TIENCE, pain, 
to a pluck, persevet 
ograph ance, personalit 
i? Whe S ‘ and short- 
sk, The “aposoe id 
‘ s Were ‘ Le B) 
e, New se 
in the ladad¢ Ip W 
cessan) , 
ta! Cc ¢ I Sutt 
mb t “ I 
h S \ 
Service Draft Board 
insole Hennepin ¢ intv. Six 
ver & t IZ 
e alwn : t hold suc i 
phrase : a : 
“insole sinion 3 . esata 
it wit She s an er proot 
—C.¢ ® of tM ’ 
‘ x aA | 
‘ . t » , 
| esent pos 
Miss Sutter ca 
ma s avy sponsibil 
( stee but first-class 
€ is siness tra g a 
Xp ive 
aired he t . 
tion bh " Grace E. 
Me ‘ la > 5 lay 
over & I Cx 1 I t 
termis t in ass i! \\ is bull t 
ids par 
puld the I > | > SS 
1 whid work. Conthdence in t training she 
in th , , ] 
} il t < t t mur se r} S 
mprove ceived | Clatla ( | Rive 
onstru wnt sell > ; 


whe (SF RACE was born on a farm near Waseca, 
plac Minnesota, and when only a child had t 
le se lose a yea t ot s yl on account of a 
severe Cas t flu a, resulting in a tu 
rt cular con that d er captive 
ld } through most of the years of youth and 
young womanhood 
nts i fter two years of high school, she spent 
in it another year in bed, but was finally grad 
1” SUE uated. She then entered a hospital at Fart 
Id ap bault. Minnesota, for traiming as a nurs 
on th Again she was frustrated. Once more pain 
nce a and weakness drove her home, just in time 
ntenct to be at her father’s deathbed 
at th As strength returned she took up what 


ever interests she could in the new home 


family had 


e bol 
thi: at Morristown to which the 
helped in the home, played 





: moved. She 
the church organ, and kept up with neigh- 


epends 
NCC, 








Climbing the Success Ladder 


GREENWOOD, Consulting Psychologist 





miy nineteen, she did 
i t king I 
forty pers i! i 
sma ospital—special 
liets and a " 
mergen period f 
ve weeks 

THE family came to 
Minneapolis, and 


Grace became a tele 
phone operator tor a 
year or so. Then 
tuberculosis, her arch 
enemy, again devel- 


ped, and she was sent 


t the famous Glen 
Lake Sanitarium near 
. Minneapolis, a superb 
Sutter Sige: co Re" - 
uipped hospital 


So far, everything that 

s ad aitempted ha esulted in deteat 
lisapy tment. D i the two years 
spent t sanitarium § produced 

! t simple andicratt mitted in 
the mstitut By study she kept her mind 
n and alert 1 ntinuous sell-improve 
n While she was t mother 


died. The brothers and sister had married 
ally alone in the 
rid 
At last she was pronounced cured. She 
worked for the company again, 
and then rejoiced for a few months in an 
to cook. The call of the busi 
ness world, | and for 
nearly five years she did clerical work in 
the Minneap of Commerce 


She had conquered was 


W 
phone 


ypportunity 
ywever, intrigued her, 
] "hl } e 
is Chamber 
happy, active, 


and self-supporting ! 


Ou T of her varied experiences, the hopes 
aspirations and 
sound 


and disappointments, the 
baftlements, 
philosophy of patience, optimism, persistent 
good cheer. Regardless of hardships, sh 
continued to develop in wholesomeness and 


Grace had evolved a 
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efficiency, and particularly in those persuna car, enjoying life to the full, with a degree 
qualities w endeared her to others f health for which it 1 seemed she could 


, ' ’ ' ' 


We who kne telt that she had meas- never have looked. | ently she went uy 


ired up t very ¢ But she had into the deep pines of North to inhale 
ne more t \g the dread disease again for a few s the sweet tang 
turned t spicy f 
‘ i> 4 , , . 
» e May 104 | Sutt las b 
ry , > { > 1 7 no he 
I HIS tir = 5 Six ’ is at M i s \ g the pos 
— ¢ . f ef 1) + R ogi | 
t nm ial I \ KS § Ss partially t i ciel ¢ \ Board. | 
sus] . t body | tant erences 
; tal. , . ¢ shan 
position. W ' t across S ikes the | g rthand, then 
© chest stud ands her notes ov stenog 
$ : t \° W ( ipners, wi tra wit it « 
che } + () \ s " ficultv 
sve : oa Cont g succes s f 
Té NG i any tne lay \\ wit 
1 = g c ivy I i 1 t 
; ’ Sta Ss enters S thar 
‘ | t 
iv t sa i ic ti } i ‘ H > . COV 
i 1 ma i l » = ‘ t Dute t 
t s I rtnern ’ : . 
\f . . if © + ¢ ® ere intial g SuUCCEE al 
| ! 
' ‘ t-of-doors I in 
¢ = e y | . ‘ Sor times a K irg 
vy. a \ : says dS at y 1O not 
‘ \ eng S a i abie to tla t U ips it Is u 
ia Hus 
‘ ‘ ter + | a | | j 
s it { , neo far ¢ . teresting and s i gont t 
— a ye , tent : 
al S there is any job Sting 1 y 
TY ] P bhai , . - . ‘ + , < rT > ‘? ¥ 
, z was in a brace. make up your m t something 
‘ Neve ae See ends to be done—and d \ttempting t 
| i i ~ ’ ( ait iat ‘ ‘ “4 . 
S cit , sk } + , > t4htgy PUTS 
a ( ; t it nod « . et ‘ } los 
ater «< . P ‘ P bra t al t y l 
f - : ; : Any worthy task - nm inherent 
, : 
for a cane \ aS part of the iyS WOrTK an 
IP : ie get it out of the way 
t i a was grad 5 
it i ~ > « ITs | ; ‘ 
eee N regard to postwar conditions. Miss 
; \ its ; 
: , ; S] vs, “Wew ire going to hav 
‘ ' .<e y i€ t pia but I beliey 
t i s S1t1o0 S nea 
ee at every returned s F must have his 
I ul piace, t ri serve it and 
. \ ibabiv me vhich, during 
i i i us ss 
s n as womal! 
tea ‘ and he va \ na 
: ; i : i his voman s ty Ww one 
il details ae as . 
f pract ae = should prepare rselt r adaptations t 
t A vy late summ ' , 
‘ : - something suthciently ent so that n 
> iu ¢ W x and 
: er ; = an bh | ear ly ] ] 
ee ere a service man back t villan life will find 


umself barred from his right work on ac- 
, count of some woman who continues 
Now Gra was n the uD r: j } ld | } 1 1 : : 


has been ever since! Pines welll ’ 
there will be many stenographers an 


In about two years, she was off red an secretaries thrown into the pool again. and 
 ¢ 5 « ste = Home Schoo vork will not be so easy to find as at 
1OT r . t i ( t ' » = 1 
she did fn retarie k for sense . — ee Chis makes it 1 cessary that each 

several of the should be better prepared than ever he 


? ; e 7 
LUT iW | 1! ( r¢ ( a > rhe ] that } rain : 
he ; charge of all tore It means also that the training given 





medical records Ml s her _shorthand in the business schools must be quite su- 
met every n ed. In th s semi-official capa- _perior. There will be new methods and 
city she s rved for five years. On her sum- the schools must be ready to meet them 
mer vacations she took long ps in her Of one t e, and that is that 
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the wht to be short, intensive courses « 
given probably in the evenings—ier busi- | Inele ; , am ~ 
ss executives. They ought to have a 


unce to see how their future employees “Bi Sj t 99 
rained. They should get a better px ig 18s ers 

~ the careful preparation made; and = 
ey themselves should take courses that ‘ 
uld enable them, for instance, to dictat 
rectly and clearly. There are many 
ms that ought to be incorporated int 


ractical courses for business execu 


~h courses would lead to far 





greater efficiency on their part and to better 


tionships with their employees.” 


ASKED what one bit of special advice she 
ild give to stenographers seeking to 
ve themselves, her reply was the key 
ier own success, “Keep busy doing 
something. Keep the mind constantly 
ied with worth-while interests and con 
tant endeavors in self-improvement 
And by all means have a hobby!” sh« 
xclaimed. “Mine has always been cook 


ddition, I am now doing portraits 





|, with regular instruction n DURTESY S. CIVIL SERVICE COmMmMISSION 


iss at the W alker Art Center. Just arrived, and she’s found a pal 


In her official position, Miss Sutter's 

hciency is unquestioned. There is, how 
a kindly graciousness added to it that NEW girl on a new job in a new 
ikes it doubly valuable. This is partic home! What are her wants, her 
rly true as she deals with prospective problems? How can her employe 
luctees. She helps them not only in ielp her meet them? When the new hom 
itine details, but also in many little per- s Washington, D. C., and the employer 
nal ways. Her human interest enables s Uncle Sam, a real effort is made to find 
to touch with genuine helpfulness and the problems and help each girl to meet 
w courage the men who are entering thei: them individually. Employee counselors in 
intry’s service and the families of such Government agencies, aware that a girl's 
n, who also receive the benefit of he ‘b adjustment isn’t confined to the office, 
rsonal friendship and encouragement ave instituted various orientation pro- 
In such ways as these she is at her busi grams to provide for the off-the-job ad 
ss best. In her charming apartment, justment as well. One of these programs 
. s at her best in a different way. Her is the Big Sister Club of the Civil Service 
itside interests are limited only by the (‘Commission Supervisors and personnel 
i that America still maintains but a idvisors are okeh for on-the-job prob 
wenty-four hour day! lems, but there’s nothing like a fellow em- 


ployee who's been through the mill her- 


self to give a girl tips on everyday ques 

What Really Benefits Us tions where to eat lunch, what’s tops in 
. entertainment, and how to make a Gov- 

ernment girl’s salary cover all the items 


T is not what we earn, but what we n . - 
- f a wartime budget. Thus the “Big Sis 


ve, that makes us rich. It is not 
what we eat, but what we digest, that ut 
makes us strong. It is not what we read, ing on the job. 
ut what we remember, that makes us_ ,., 
learned. It is not what we intend, but what THERE'S a Big Sister for every office, 
we do, that makes us useful. It is not a few under the Commission’s program. When 
faint wishes, but a life-long struggle, that a new girl arrives, the Big Sister in the 


makes us brave.—Olitve Gathergood. office where she will work takes her in 


re 


ter 


rs” are chosen from girls already work 











tow. Big Sister introduces “‘little sister 
to her fellow employees, goes to lunch 
with her, and keeps a watchtul eye open 


o see that her charge doesn't get left ou 
Le i 


vf things. 


Prevention rather than cure is the key 
note of the progran \ ely girl living 
in a boarding house, going to lunch alone 
and finding her own way about in a strange 
city, tends to become dissatished with het 
job and want to go home Big Sisters 


help to get the girls launched on new 


friendships and help them make the right 








c 
social contacts. They give new girls ad- 
vice about shopping transportation 
and recreation s at lunch time 
can help stret their dollars. It a loa S 
needed to carry a girl through till the first 
payday, Big Sister tells the personnel office 
and the money is_ provided m a tund 
kept going by Big-Sist act s and em 


BIG SISTERS are rightly proud of their 








efforts in getting ls off to the right 
start There is great satisfaction when 
lit sister” is ready to eg m her own 
and 1s able t i \« y learn the 
ropes 

The 10,000 new clerical workers who 
have come to Washington in the last few 
months have found that adjustment to a 
new job in t Capital City can be made 
with comparatiy ase, as plans similar to 
the Big Sis gran ive b aunched 
in most I t Government agen 5 

} 


Housing problems disappear rapidly, they 
Washington's War 


Housing Center codperates so well wit! 


have tound, when 


Government personnel officers. And most of 


: 
their co-workers, not tar trom their own 
hrst days on the job, are frie lly and 


ready to give a helping hand. 


UNCLE SAM is proud of the thousands 
of girls who have already answered his 
call; but stenographers and typists are 
needed in increasing numbers to carry on 
the Government's war work It is esti 
mated that after teachers and students 
have left their summer Government jobs 
to return to school, many new typists and 
stenographers will be needed to fill their 
places. While at present clerks are not 
in such great demand as stenographers and 
typists, more clerks also will be needed 
this fall. Accordingly, the United States 
Civil Service Commission is continuing its 
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recruiting campaign t secure clerical 
workers for Washington. Qualified girls 
who are not doing war work should take 

te of this opportunity to work for Vic- 
tory in Washington 


No experience is required tor these cier 


cal positions (which, by the way, pay 
$1,752 a yea but you ive already 
worked as a_ stenographer typist, s 
much the better. Some girls with a yea 
experience to offer may start at $1,970 
a year. A written examination is neces 


sary, but exams are given in cities all ove 
the United States, and most girls can ar 
range to take the test without going far 





from home They may find that the ex 
amination is given their own towns 
Girls interested arning about a 
Government _ girl's e in Washingt 
should write the United States Civil Se 
vice Commission, Washington 25, D. C.. f 
the illustrated booklet, “Was rton 
You and for the Civ service At 
ment N , 327, which tells abo it clerical 
jobs in Washington—if these are not avai 
able at the local postof 


Ways to Improve 


NHE business world is a changing 
one! The student upon leaving hig 








school tor the office w s 1 keep this 
act int i—that must keep up—that 
Cal t afl ma Stationary 
he st t 1s alize that s business 
} . + } 
sucall l s Is £ 2 i At i 
\\ I and t it .. < I ally ‘ 
leav t nprove Ss personality s bus 
| 
SS KI “ edge and >» Manners 
it is true that a posit may Db me 
) 2a times, particula y if it involves 
, | 
i great deal of routine Work, but it is at 
this point that t new office worker must 
eck up on yutlook and his methods 





Watch an experienced stenographer for 
the most effective ways of using your sup 
plies and getting out your work 

Find out just how many letters o1 pages 
you can type without a single erasure 
You may type sevent 


n as | did one 
' Once I typed 
fourteen legal sheets without an error, and 


morning. It was great fun 
that was a rush job, too 
When you are not busy. you might 
glance through your notes to detect. in- 
correct outlines that stumped you in dicta- 
tion; then look them up in your shorthand 
dictionary. Keep your s} 
Velma L. Harvey 


rthand accurate. 





r, 1944 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





WILL YOU BUILD FOR YOUR- 
SELF—A HAUNTED HOUSE? 


Spasmodic efforts like the old Bowery bum’s won't make 


expert stenographers, 


secretaries, or 


reporters of you 


Warns FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


WO old men sat dreaming. One on 

the piazza of a beautiful Georgian 

mansion verlooking'_ the 

His mind was serene, 

1d in his eves danced a vision of goals not 
i 


4 
He was imparting thos« 


vet eacher 
eams to a lad standing near, who eagerly 
sought to catch the vision of unfulfilled 
missions in order that he might carry them 
to even great eights 
First success calls I Vis ? and the 
’ | 


materialize,” the ld man was Saying 
Ambition is progressive, and the experi 

ences, knowledge, and determination need 
1 to reach the st level helps me to scale 
ven greate eights The worthwhile- 
ress of your career depends upon how 

you utilize the hours of your youth.” 

ry’ 

FHE other old man sat humped in the 


loorway of a hovel on the Bowery. His 


eyes were subdued with the anguish « 
haunting vision. He, too, had started from 
a modest home, but he had made the mis- 
take of taking the wrong course Indo- 
lence and indifference, prime temptors of 
youth, slowed his mind and made his foot- 
steps sluggish when they should have been 


swift to catch the opportunities fleeting by 


“Live for today and let the future take 
care of itself,” thus he had snapped his 
fingers at his warning conscience, 

He looked up now to see some lads loi 
tering nearby. Calling to them he said, “Lis 
ten, boys, there is work to be done, and 
work is the only way in which a man can 
keep his self-respect. I was young once, 
and, even as you are doing today, I frit- 
tered away precious hours that should have 


1e brain was fruit 


been put to use while tl 
ful and the body stout. Look at me now, 
a fumbling old man, crumbling at last, and 
with nothing more to show for having 
lived than a haunted house for a mind!” 
Reader, are you building a_ haunted 
house—or a mansion in which you and 


sky-blue 


yours may live and prosper? The beauty 
f the edifice and the endurance of the 
structure depend upon the materials you 

t 


ise and the workmanship you put into it 

You are learning a profession that in it 
self is a proud and useful on But you 
may use it as a Sltepping-stone to even 
higher-paid and more important positions 
if you first make yourself an A-1l artisan 
in handling the tools of that profession. 
Dr. Sockman has said: “It is a paradoxical 
truism, that when we strive expectantly 


tor the things we cannot do, we are en- 


abled to do better the things we can do 
\ man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 


SKILL in the use of shorthand and type- 
writing comes of sufficient practice. You 


tf study and pro- 


must plan your course 
vide ample time for sufficient practice. You 
cannot expect to become an expert stenog- 
rapher, secretary, or reporter by spasmodic 
effort. You have to get down to the job of 
study and learning, and you must disci 
pline every moment of the work. How 
much do you think our fighting men would 
have accomplished if the instruction of their 
superior officers had gone in one ear and 
uit the other, and the information im 
parted had been forgotten as soon as the 
instruction period was over? Why have 
more students not had a better vision of 
the opportunities available to the better- 
than-average stenographer! If you con 
tinue to read this magazine you will be 
impressed, even as I, with the number of 
men and women who have attained envi- 


being good stenogra- 


able positions by first 
phers. 

Listen, Reader, are you earnestly train- 
ing now for a career If so, what type of 
position do you hope to get? “A good- 
paying one, with short hours,” I hear a few 
of you saying. The fallacy of that is that an 
eminent position is not attained in life either 
by that kind of job or by that attitude. You 
will receive only as much as you honestly 
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80 
work tor in the long run To count on 
any other luck is unadulterated gambling 


But you are smart enough to see that! 


SUPPOSE, then, that you think about 
the kind of work you would like to do and 
f concern in which you would 
Would you like to be 
clerk, secretary, or 
reporting stenographer? These different 
jobs require differing aptitudes and_ skill. 
Are you interested in medicine, art, music, 
manufacturing, or transportation? What are 
the opportunities in your community ? What 
have you learned about the business or pro 


the type of 
like to be employed. 
a stenographer, typist, 


fession in which you are interested? 

Jot down in a notebook, first, the type 
of job you want. Second, the kind of busi 
ness that interests you. Third, books and 
information on that business. Fourth, assign 
the hours necessary to complete your educa- 
While reading for specific 
information, list the technical words and 
phrases that you must learn and for which 
devised. Type 


tion for the job 


shorthand outlines must be 
these lists for spelling, language sense, syl- 
labication, and speed Type paragraphs 
from the books and articles read, to 
strengthen your grasp of the subject and 


to improve your typing technique. Suppl 


you 


ment your homework practice in shorthand 
Special terms 
shorthand 


with this specialized material 
and phrases are published in 
from time to time in this magazine. 


Do not interruptions 


practice period you have assigned yourself. 


allow during the 
Spend some extra hours each week with 
the typewriter. Use the machine for per- 
sonal letter writing and note-making, in 
addition to your regular assignments. Use 
your shorthand to make notes in your diary 
and on your shopping lists; and transcribe 
these notes neatly and attractively. 

There is a thrill to turning out a beauti- 
ful piece of typewriting, whether it be a 
perfect transcript of your shorthand notes 
or from a piece of “copy” provided by your 
teacher. A prospective employer finds it 
hard to turn down an attractively placed 
and perfectly typed letter of application 
Honestly. You will catch him shuffling 
around in his mind for a place in which to 
put the stenographer-typist who can pro- 
duce such pleasing copy. 


AN excellent means of keeping your am- 
bition alive while doing the “ground work” 
of your shorthand course is to mark up 
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the awards offered by this department which 


you will win ea month, and then cross 
them off as you earn them. You will be 
surprised to see how quickly speed will 


come when you are earnestly concentrating 


m the practice to achieve it. 
Don't wish for speed, develop it! 
your sights this month on the first awards 


Level 


available—the Junior O. G. A.. the 60- 
word Shorthand Speed, the 30-word C. T. 
and the Junior OQ. A. T. Awards. Aim 
carefully, and your score will be a satis- 


fying one 
mm dreams and hard 
tashion yours! 


made fr 


leave you to 


Careers are 


work. I 








Instructions for Shorthand Tests 


The purpose of the O.G.A. is to develop a prac- 
tical shorthand writing style. The JUNIOR 
O.G.A. AWARD is given to students who have 
had sufficient practice to be able to write freely, 
smoothly, and cerrectly the Junior O.G.A. Test 
on page 87. This award is given for qualifying 
specimens: papers that do not qualify are returned 
with criticisms and suggestions for further prac- 
tice for the perfection of notes. The O.G.A. 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE is awarded on 
specimens qualifving on the Membership Test 
(page 88) written in a good practical style, with 
attention given to fluency, formation of curves, 
proportion, and correct execution generally. 

Practice the O.G.A. Tests as often as you can 
in order to secure a specimen of your best writing 
style to submit for the award 


Ty pewriting 


The O.A.T. Junior and Senior Memberships en- 
courage proper attention to arrangement, accuracy, 
and rhythmic stroking in typing. Any make of 
typewriter may be used. The Junior O.A.T. Test 
(page 86) requires neatness in arrangement, ac- 
curacy, and even touch. 

The SENIOR O.A.T. TEST requires skill in 
setting up the copy; if two parts are given, 
Part II should be arranged on a second sheet. A 
study of the test (page 83) will suggest the best 
method of arranging it to secure an attractive and 
easily read copy. 

The Competent Typist Awards begin at 30 words 
@ minute, for which the PROGRESS CERTIFI- 
CATE is issued. There are COMPETENT TYP- 
IST CERTIFICATES issued for speeds beginning 
at 50 words. The test (page 84) must be written 
in a ten-minute period, with not more than five 
errors. It may be practiced as often as you like, 
to secure your best speed for the month before 
the final paper is submitted for an award. 


Transcription 


In addition to these monthly tests, there is a 
page of shorthand matter for transcription speed 
practice. The records you make on transcribing 
these letters each month are recorded by many 
teachers for comparison with the work being done 
by your classmates. This month's Transcription 
Speed Practice plate will be found on page 82. 
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The GREGG WRITER ROLL of 


HONORABLE MENTION WINNERS 





In addition to receiving the award, Honorable Mention is given in 
these columns to the students submitting the five best tests in each 
group during the previous month. This is a noteworthy honor for 
which every student should strive. 


Pasian 


Gregg Writer Typing Test 





TYPEW RITING 





O.A.T. Tests 
re O. ALT. Tt 
» Catholic Hig! 
Waterbury, ‘ 
t 
Zara, High Sct 
lison, New Jersey 
Heler Avizynis St Xa- 
vier’s Academy Prov 
lence, Rhode Island 
Hazel Davies, Durfee High 
School, Fall River, Ma 
Jooes hine Chudy, Hig? 


School, Darien, Cor 


necticut 


CT. Progress Tests 


Worp Sreet 


Josephine Shaner Midw 


1 


\ i 


Betty 


erce 


Trait 


r Hilis 


Senior O.A.T. 
Tests 


Jul Falconer 


! Higt 
. Faleoner 


Set New 
York 
s Krick, The Mallir 
Wilmette, Illinois 
« Thomas, Cortez W 
eters Business School 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Anderson, Convent o 
Notre Dame, Ponteix 
Sask Canada 
Aline Labelle, Our Lady of 
the Sacred Heart Con 
vent Ottawa Ontari 
‘anada 


krodt, 
) 


, 


Competent Typist 
Speed Tests 
Worp 


rle MeCarthy L é 
Catholic Girls High 
School, Los Angeles 

57 words, 0 ef 


SPEED 


Calif. (57 
McElroy Woodward 
School, Cincinnati 

57 «words 2 er 


High 
Ohio 
rors) 


I s Thorne Private 





‘ 
Hig School, G 
Texas (69 words 
B Bassford, High 
Bay, 
words 0 


chor turgeon 
Wisconsir 68 


Patters , 
nien High 
astop California 

rds, 0 errors 

Marti: Pikeville 
Pikeville Ker 

tucky 65 words 0 ef 


Analy 
School 


*ris Lambert, St 
Clare High Scho« 
Woonsocket Rhode Is 


and the words 0 ef 


Clarajane Moyer, Sout 
High School, Omaha 
Nebraska (71 words 
error 

Mae Olson, High School 
Oakesdale, Washingtor 
70 words, 0 errors 

80-Worp Sreep 

Jean Stichelbaut High 
School Hawthorne, New 
Jersey 87 words 5 er 
rors 

Janet Shoemaker, Mead 
ville Commercial College 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
84 words, 0 errors 

Barbara MacKenzie, Bry- 
ant College, Providence 
Rhode Island (84 words 
2 errors) 

Fernande 
Dame Academy 
Carlisle Que 
s4 words, 3 errors 

Albertina Gronberg, Barnes 
School of Commerce 
Denver, Colorado (80 
words, 2 errors 


Notre 
New 
Canada 


Arsenault 





Mrs. Bula Porter, Pacifie 
Union College, Angwin, 
California (81 words, 3 
errors 


SHORTHAND 


O.G.A. Tests 


Junior O.G.A. Test 
Marie Mackey Hendrick 
Hudson High School 
Montrose, New York 
Helen Latkin, Oliver Ames 
High School, North 
Easton, Massachusetts 

Ruth Hellebust, High 
School, Havre, Montana 

Mary M. Gavin, High 
School Rensselaer New 
York 

O.G.A. MEMBERSHIP 

Test 

Olga Bourdett Paulett 
Colegio de Ma. Inmacu 
ada Panama Republi 

Panama 

Christine Watson Hig? 
School, Bloomfield lowa 

Leola LaRocque, Villa 
Theresa, Newcastle, New 
Brunswick, Canada 

Marilyn Ory Dominican 
College, New Orleans 
Louisiana 


Junior Shorthand 
Speed Tests 


60-Worp SPEED 


Patricia Nagle, Mercy 
High School, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
Janice Johnson, High 
School, Gloucester, Mas 
sachusetts 

Nancy Jean Kennedy, Cer 
tral High School, Tulsa 


Oklahoma 


Bernice Staub St ah 
seph's Commercial 
School Rochester, New 
York 

Palma Bernardi Central 
High School, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

80-Worp Sprerep 

Edith Coleman Commer 
cial High School At 
lanta, Georgla 

Lorraine Voigt, High 
School, Weymouth 


Massachusetts 





Loretta Hein Markesan 
High School Markesan 
Wisconsir words, 3 
errors 

Jane Pru vski 
School Salamanca 
York 

Mar } Troxell Thom; 
son College Harrisburg 


Pennsylvania 


Complete Theory 
Ia Hunt Higt School 
Marior Indiana 
Lorraine Sawyer St Jo 
eph High School 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Cha ‘ l 
ka Con ercial C 
Mankato Minnesota 
Yolande Gagnon, Mrs 
Gaucher's Private School 
Que bec 


nelle inseli 


Asbestos 
ada 
t » Detar St Ann's 
nmerial School, Bu 
New York 








Senior Shorthand 
Speed Tests 
Worp SPEED 


ja University 
f iIdah Pocatell 
State 
Ore 


Oregon 
‘orvallis 


* 


Miller, Thomas Jef- 
ferson High School 
Richmond Virginia 

Marion Kulju, High School 

. Michigan 

Plummer, Cony High 

School, Augusta, Maine 


120-Worp SPprep 

Vivien Andrews, Galileo 
High School, San Frar 
isco, California 

Marylou Felts, Central 
High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Ken Waehner, High 
School, Waukegan, 
lllinots 

Janice Bailey 
High School 
South Dakota 

William Sfile Washing- 
ton Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Washington 
Sioux Falls 
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(347 Standard Words) 
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October Test Material 


iii clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite 


checking and insure accuracy in making out 
ship tests for O. A. Ta ‘Ge oom 


Senior O. / 


VS/RUCTIONS l. In typing the fellowing program, insert the 


certificates. 
and O. G. A. until November 15, 1944) 


October copy is good as member- 


1. T. Test 


November 10 program and ticket 


prices that are given at the bottom of the page. 


THE UPTOWN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GEORGE MOORE, Conductor 


BENEFIT CONCERTS 


Friday Evening, October 20 


Friday Evening, November 10 


COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 


Main Street and Park Avenue 


Chicago 


Lach concert, in accordance with an established Uptown policy, 
includes an important but neglected work by a recognized master. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 8:30 P.M. 


Symphony No. 5 in D minor (Reformation)........................ 


Felix Mendelssohn 


INTERMISSION 


Joshua Suite in 7 movements,.....G. F. Haendel (Arranged by Zoltan Fekete) 


I I oro ci ccccemspettionceens 





Symphonic Poem 


Johann Christoph Friedrich Bach 
Bedrich Smetana 


in the American Cantata of Johann Christoph Bach, 
written in 1776, but never before played in America, the 
Uptown Symphony Orchestra proudly presents as soloist 


GERALDINE DE ROSA 


Celebrated Mezzo-Soprano 


Tickets Now on Sale 


UPTOWN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


12 WEST 164th STREET 


Telephone: Maple 8302 





Friday, November 10, 8:30 P.M.— 
Overture—Titus, W. A. Mozart; Sym- 
phony in B Minor (Unfinished), Franz 
Schubert. Intermission. Suite in G 
Minor, Johann Bernhard Bach; Psyche 
Suite, Ceasar Franck; Husitska-Phan- 
tasia, Anton Dvorak. The Suite for 


Strings of Johann Bernhard Bach to be 
played for the first time in this country 

Individual sea.: for October 20 
Concert — $2.20 - $1.10-55¢; Individual 
seats for November 10 Concert—$2.20- 
$1.10-55¢; Season Subscriptions (2 Con 
certs) —$4.40-$2.20-$1.10. 
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Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 
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(Te find the gross mumber of words you write, divide gross mumber of strokes by 5; them deduct ten 
words for each error to get met words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. 
The mumber of strokes is indicated at the end of each lime in order to facilitate counting the gross 


number of strokes written. 


Perhaps you have never thought of yourself as an 
artist, but it is only human of you to long to work 
creatively with color—and here is your chance. All you 
need is a little curiosity, some absorbent paper, and 
access to flowers. 

You have at your fingertips the purest of pigments. 
They come from the flowers themselves, and from the 
leaves. Make a record of the colors each one gives you, 
and in doing this you will become acquainted with the 
way they are best manipulated as you express their 
color upon your paper. 

Place the paper on a hard surface—an old plate, a 
table top, or something equally nonabsorbing. Take 
your petal, which has been separated from the flower 
itself, and squeeze it firmly onto the paper. Take care 
during the rubbing for fear you tear the paper while 
it is wet with the juice of the flower pigment. 

Next you will be ready to express the true form of 
the flower itself. Say you have taken a pansy, the most 
satisfactory flower to start with. Since the petals over- 
lap one another as a rule, select the lowest one and 
place it first on your paper, considering at the same 
time just what will happen when you add the other 
petals. Try out the placement in several ways, until a 
design pleases you. 

Another sheet of paper should be placed exactly 
over the lower one, with the petal between them. In 
this way you could learn how each side of the petal 


Strokes 


49 


Tu 
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er, 194 
Strokes 
releases its pigment. If you prefer to see what is hap- _1445 
pening as you work, you may place a bit of cellophane, _1500 
instead of paper, over the petal. Perhaps it would be 1555 
; best to press the pansy petal with a very small spoon so __s1612 
: that the radiantly marked veinings may be preserved. 1666 
The lightest color should be the first one expressed. _1721 
Use just the tip of the spoon in order to keep the pres- _— 1776 
. sure away from the darker colors until you are sure the _1832 
whole area of the light color has released its pigment _1887 
upon your paper. Then by gradual and careful stroking 1942 
of the pansy, always in the direction of the markings 1996 
and veins which make up the different colorings, press 2051 
out the rest of it. 2072 


It is wise to add the other petals one at a time to 2124 
secure the best finished effect of the blossom. Only 2178 
after you have handled many blossoms, petal by petal, = 2232 
would it be a good idea to try a whole flower at once. 2288 
Remember that if you leave the stem, the stamens, and = 2342 
the pistil of the flower with your petals when you 2392 


start your stroking, they will only confuse the clear 2446 
petal color, since they contain other hues. 2491 

A flower such as the morning-glory needs a different 2544 
handling. Since it loses its shape after the early morn- _— 2600 


ing hours, the morning-glory flower is one which must 2654 
be used fresh. Allow it to settle lightly, face down on = 2711 
your paper. Clip the upper portion with a razor blade 27 
and then, protecting the fragile texture of its edges 2820 
with your cellophane, work from the outer rim toward = 2873 
the center with your pressure. If occasionally you miss 2930 
an area, the bit of white left is apt to add, rather than 2988 
detract, from the result. 3015 
Add pencil or black India ink to your pigment paint- 3066 
ings if you wish to strengthen an outline or introduce 3121 
contrasts for the sake of design.—From ‘‘Paintingwith 3154 
Petals’’ by Ruby Warren Newby, in ‘‘Youth Today’’ 


[Repeat from the beginning antil end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Junior O. 


> 


INSTRUCTIONS pronouncement that 


Be sure 


This is a 
Put heading in all caps 


THE ENDS WE ARE FIGHTING 
FOR. There can be but one issue. The 
settlement must be final. There can be 
no compromise. No halfway decision 
would be tolerable. No halfway decision 
is conceivable. These are the ends for 
which the associated peoples of the 
world are fighting and which must be 
conceded them before there can be 
peace: 

1. The destruction of every arbitrary 
power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb 
the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its 
reduction to virtual impotence. 

2. The settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement, or of political 
relationship, upon the basis of the free 


still 
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< 


space 


i. 7. Test 


remains cogent Type the copy, single 


to type evenly and turn in a neat job 


Honorable Mention Pins Awar 


Jolly Ahmu, St. Mary’s School, Savalalo, Apia 
Oceania 

Betty Bain, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan 
ical (¢ lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Gladys E. Bangham, Comandante Espinar 346 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru, South America 

Allene Barton, 105 Fourth Street, Deer Lodge 
Montana 

Nancy Bates, Little Rock Junior College, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Eunice Bathurst, Consolidated School, Orient 
lowa 

Aurora Battani, St. Elizabeth High School, De 
troit, Michigar 

Marguerite Berry, 848 Graceland Street, N. E 


Grand Rapids. Michigan 


Evangeline Roule, St. Angela Academy, Mor 


treal, Quebec, Canada 

Fern Brat, Christian High School, Holland 
Michigan 

Doris Brautlacht, Central Kitsap High School 
Silverdal Washingtor 

Elizabeth Buscher Alvermia High School, Ch 
cago, Illinois 

Rosalie Carcioppol: St. Mary Cathedral Higt 
School, Lansing, Michigar 

Hazel Chalmers Boyd School of Commerce 
Washington, D. ( 

Mary C. Coe, St. Mary Cathedral High Sch 
Lanisng, Michigan 

Barbara Compton, Garfield High School, Terre 


Haute, Indiar 


a 
Arlene Cooper, High School, Centralia, Wash 


ington 
Betty Cexon, Union High School, Casa Grande 
Arizona 
Joyce Croft, High School, Framingham, Massa 
chusetts 
a Davison, High School, Eureka, Cali 
ornia 
Jean Dawson, Notre Dame Secretarial School. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


M. Clare de Freitas, P 
British West Indies 
Rafael Lopez Diaz, Caguas High School, Caguas 
Puerto Rix 
Adelaide Digou 


inte-a-Pierre, Trinidad 


High School, Gloucester, Massa 
chusetts 
Vies To Dinne High School, Cordova, Alaska 


acceptance of that settlement by the 
people immediately concerned and not 
upon the basis of the material interest 
or advantage of any other nation or peo- 
ple which may desire a different settle- 
ment for the sake of its own exterior 
influence or mastery. 

3. The consent of all nations to be 
governed in their conduct toward each 
other by the same principles of honor 
and of respect for the common law of 
civilized society that govern states in 
their relations with one another, to the 
end that all promises and covenants may 
be sacredly observed, no private plots 
or conspiracies hatched, no selfish in- 
juries wrought with impunity, and a mu- 
tual trust established upon the handsome 
foundation of a mutual respect for right 


—Extract from aspeech by Woodrow Wilson 


led in Annual O.G.A. Contest 


Agnes Dobronski, 79 Kentucky Avenue, Dea 
I Mi gat 
I rain Eaton Hig > l Amest ¥ Mass 
Shirley Edmunds, St. Ann’s Boarding Sct 
Lachine, Quebe Canada 
t Gas wska, St Ann High Sct l Ch 
1 


Margaret Golo, Maryknoll School, Honol 


Hawaii 


Rose Ann Guaglianone, Sts. Cyril Methodi 
Commercial High School, Bridgeport, Conne 

Mara Hayashi, Keating Secretarial College, Sp 
kane, Washington 

Fula Mae Heinl, St. Joseph High S Wa 
koneta, Ohio 

Mildred Herring, Senior Hig School, Roswel 
New Mexico 

(onstance Ho, 801-A Sheridan §S Honol 
Hawaii 

Marian Ho, &801-A Sheridan Str Honolul 
Ha Vall 

Sergeant Henry S. Hopp, Jr $2nd_ Training 
Group, Squadron 52 Keesler Field, Missis 

George Ilalaole, Kaua High School Lihue 
Kauai, Hawaii 
tisa E. Illingworth, Y3 U. S. N. Barracks 
“A,” First Street, Coronad San Diego, Cal 
tornia 

Patricia Jarka, Mundelein Cathedral High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

H. F. Johnson, S2c, Yeoman Training School 
Camp Peary, Virginia 

Rita LaFontaine, St. Louis Academy, Lowell 
Massachusetts 

Pauline Larocque, St. Joseph Academy, Salem 


Massachusetts 


Evelyn Mader, High School, Colfax, Washingtor 


Irene McCardell, Beacon College, Wilmington 
Delaware 

Lois Morgan, Yuncal 841, Buenos Aires, Argen 
tina, South America 

R. L. Morganelli, Coxswain. Camp Peary. Wil 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Mary C. Murphy. Spalding Academy, Spalding 
Nebraska 

To be >" ‘ month 
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Red Seal 


North Carolina 
r i S Hig 
int Mre Sarah W w 
Ohio 
* snship Sch 
a Ma a Her 
sacher 
ar High Scho 
ia Heights, Sister 
Mary Ba fana and Sis 
Mary Paschal, teachers 
cre Dame High Scho 
Ha Sister F 
| 2 
4 teac! 
au s Nor 
Sister M. Cl »pher, 
acher 
a Centrai High Set 
Springfield. Sister Mar 
an and S r Rose 
A as, tea 
¢ Dame Aca ys @ 
Sister Ma Mari 


Pennsylvania 


ntral Catholie High Scho« 


Allent Sister Mar 
High School, Avonmore, San 


vel S. McLaughlin, teacher 

lich S Bessemer, Isat 
at School, D 
Sister Myrene, tea 

“olor | Scho East 

2 iH Hinkel, Fra 

os Jaffe, Jessie Franker 
1, a Kathryn New 


an, teact 


ens 
% Michsel’s High Schoo! 


Greenvilic. Sister M i 
Margaret, teacher 

‘ered Heart Academy, Lar 
aster, Sister M. Mad 
Rose tea er 

i e Hig School, Rea 
g. Sister M Nata 


eacher 


Rhode Island 


Xavier’s Academy, Fr 
nee, Sister Mary Venar 
Sister Mary Bernard, Sister 
Mary Concepta, Sister Mar 
Euphrasia, a Sister Mar 
Ohilda. teachers 
.. Clare High School, 
wcket, Sister M. 8 
% Cascia, teacher 


Woon 
Rite 


Samoa 


Mary's School 
Samoa, Oceania 


teacher 


South Dakota 


Apia 
Sister M 


atrick 


tre Dame Junior College 
Mitchell, Sister M. Rosaria 
sacher 

Texas 


Houston State Teachers 
H Hunteville, Mrs 

, teacher 
of the Lake College 
fin Antonio, Sister Rerna 
te Marte, teacher 
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fnnual O.G.A,. 
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High Sct Salt 
Lake City J 
W Sher " 
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Virgin Islands 


Patriek’s Behool, Fred 
eriksted, St. Croix, Sis 


ter Mary Leona. teacher 


Vew 


High School Grand Coulee 


QO. G. A. Test 


Front 


Washington 


arina G 


tea 


her 


brand 


Honorable Mention Certificates 


Contest report from the September issue 


West Virginia 








High School Shinnston 
Velma La teacher 
Wisconsin 
Mercy High Sehool, Milwau 
kee, Sister Mary Isabel 
teacher 
St. John Cathedral Hig? 
School, Milwaukee, Sister 
M. Georgina and Sister M 
Marcolino, teachers 
High School, Stanley, Arthur 
Zier, teacher 
Blue Seal 
4labama 
tishop Toolen High School 
Mobile, Stster M. Miguel 
teacher 
Arizona 
ston II Schall, Postor 
Marian S. Teumura 
Posten III School, 
Mrs. Nobuko Mukatl 
Arkansas 
Ss Scholastica Acad 
Tort & Sister M 
Andrew, teacher 
California 
Senior High Gehool, Eureka 
Fisie M. Kain, teacher 
nion High School, Santa 
Clara, Imo BR. Garner 
teacher 
Canada 


‘resentarion of Mary Convent 
Drummondville, Quebec 
Sister Maric Bernadette 
teacher 

Composite High 
mundston, New 
Rinaldo Rvuet, 


Schoo! 
Brunsw 


teacher 


Ed 


Colurado 


High Schoo! 
Nellie A. B 


Berthoud 


gge tea 


Connecticut 


Hartford High School 
ford, Hazel Creamer 


her 


Har 


tea 
Morse College 
Alice I Radler, teacher 
Catholic Acedemy, Putnar 
Sister Rose Raphael, teacher 
Catholic High School, Water 
bury, Sister St Edward 
teacher 


Hartford 


Florida 


High School, Ocala, Frances 
L. Wheeler, teacher 

ligh Schoal, West Pair 
Beach, Fay Hamon. teacher 


Georgia 


Spalding High Sekool, Grit 
Ruth Elder Naely, teacher 
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Idaho 
High School, Eagle, Mrs. F 
Stoehr, teacher 
Illinois 
Josephinum High School, Chi 
cago, Sister Lucy, teacher 
Lourdes High School, Chicag 
Sister M. Luella, Sister M 
Onuphra, and Sister Mary 
Virgiosa, teachers 
North Park College, Chicago 
Shorthand Instructor 
St. Edwarc High School, EI 
gin, Sister Marie Judith, 
teacher 
Community High School, Gal 
va, Helen L. Warren 
teacher 
Community High School, 
Minonk, Edna LaVanway 
teacher 
Township High School, Ran 
toul, James H. Wyeth, 
teacher 
Township High School, Sa 
na. Myrtle Rose. teacher 


Indiana 


Catholic Central High School, 
Hammond, Sister M. Ivar 
teacher 

High Schoo!, 
Mclaughlin, 


Pendleton, Ruth 
teacher 


lowa 


Albia, Fatima 
teacher 
Alta 
Dawson, 


Hizh School 
W. Follman, 
Consolidated School, 
Mrs. Gertrude E 
teacher 
Joseph Academy, Des 
Moines, Sister Mary No- 
rine, teacher 
High Schoo] and Junior Col 
lege, Mavor City, Grace 
Rarnard, teacher 


St 


Kansas 


Sacred Heart High School, 
Salina, Sister Vincent, 
teacher 


Kentucky 


Technical High School, 


Owensboro, Miss Ceeil Boy- 
ers, teacher 
Maine 

Bliss College. Lewiston, Mrs 
R. C. Haynes, teacher 

High School St. Agatha, Sis- 
ter Christine de Marie, 
teacher 

Academy of St. Joseph, South 
Berwick, Sister Mary Vic- 
torla, teacher 


Maryland 


‘atholic High School, Balti- 
more, Sister Mary de Sales, 
Sister Mary Hortense, and 
Sister M. Margaret Do 
lores, teachers 

Katharine Commercial 
School, Baltimore, Sister 
M. Joan Ignatius, teacher 
Michael's Business School, 
Baltimore, Sister M. Ave 
line and Sister M. Clarin- 


St 


St 


da, teachers 
High School, Chestertewn, M 
Loulse Stevens. teacher 
Massachusetts 
Mount St. Academy, 
Brighton, Sister Blaithin, 
teacher 
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St 
Sr 


Beverly, 
teacher 
Fall 


Mary’s School, 
Mary Cletus, 

Durfee High School, 
River, Katherine L. 
Hogan and Miss Rose B. 
McHale, teachers 


High School 
Agnes C. 

High School, 
Marion F. 
teecher 


Framingham 


Maynard 
Dempsey, 


Phillips, teacher 


Miss 


Michigan 


Nativity Commercial High 
School, Detroit, Sister 
Mary Cyril, Sister Mary 
Virginie, and Sister Mar; 
Devid, teachers 

Visitation High School, 
troit, Sister 
teacher 


De 
Marie Jame 


Minnesota 


srdian Angels High Schoo 
Chaska, Sister Baptista, 
teacher 


at Hign School, Cokat 

Hazel M. Berglund, teacher 

High School, Crosbh 
Charlotte Barsness, teacher 
Hlege of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Sister M. Ramona 
teacher 

High School. Granite Falls 
Wilma Kliekcnapp, teacher 

High School, Minneota. Mrs 
E. E. Parry, teacher 


k 


Missouri 


High School, 8t 
Brothr Theodore 
teache 


McBride 
Louls, 
Kauss, rt 

Xavier High School, St 
Louls, Sicter Mary St 
Clarence, teacher 


Montana 


High Sch 
Mary Judith 


; Central 
Butte, Sister 
teacher 

Girls’ V tional 
Helena, Elka M 
teacher 


Nebraska 


St. Francis High School 
Humphrey, Sister Ethel- 
frieda, teacher 

Joseph High School, 
Omaha, Sister Mary Benl- 
tia, teachcr 


Girls 


School, 
Bingham 


St 


New Hampshire 


Notre Dame High School 
Berlin, Sister Marie &t. 
Mildred, teacher 

Hampton Academy 
School, Hampton, 
Heino, teacher 

Presentation of Mary Acad- 
emy, Hudson, Sister Mary 
Francis de Laval, teacher 


and High 
Aune E 


New Mexico 
Cathedral High Sehool, Gal- 


lup, Sister M. Cyrill, 
teacher 
New York 


North High School, Binghan- 


ton, Genevieve L. Shattuck, 
teacher 
High School, Geneva, Laurs 


M. Wellman teacher 
High School, Spring Valley. 
Zaida A. Ellis, teacher 


Ohio 
High School, Bellaire, Clats 
Mehimann and Mildred B. 
Benson, teachers 
Sacred Heart Commercial 
School, Columbus, Sister 
Mary Ide and Sister Mary 
Pascal, teachers 
St. Francis de Sales School, 
Newark, Sister Rose Mir- 
iam, teacher 
(Te be concluded) 
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THE SPEED OF COMPETENCY 


A reporter may “get by” if he can write 150 wpm on solid 
matter for five minutes at a stretch, but 175 to 200 is safer 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


OW fast must a reporter be able to 
write in order to be rated a compe- 
tent or expert reporter? It 1s a ques 

tion that is susceptible of a variable answer, 

jepending upon many circumstances, not 
ve least of which is geography, for diffe: 
nt localities impose different requirements 
and possess different standards of reporting 
Perhaps the speakers in the | 
standards 
speak equally as fast as speakers in other 
places, and it may be that the subject mat- 
ter to be reported is equally difficult and 
lls for as much learning and familiarity, 
but the customs and habits of a community 


eriection 


alities where lesser prevail 





have a large influence upon its require- 
wents—upon what is expected, upon what 
it gets, and upon what it will pay for. So 
it is a recognized fact that here are many 
reporters who lack the qualifications neces- 
sary for competent reporting in one com- 
munity but who within their own confines 
lo all that is asked of them and are honest- 
ly entitled to be rated as expert within 
their community. 


BUT there is undoubtedly an abstract 
minimum of speed that applies to all com- 
munities and to all types of reporting. 
I say “undoubtedly,” although when one 
comes to seek that minimum, it, too, is 
largely illusionary. Shorthand speed, in 
words per minute, is not an absolute, in 
fallible measurement unless other factors 
are expressed along with it. Speed is 
so greatly contingent upon subject matter 
and material that to say that a writer can 
write two hundred words a minute, without 
qualifying such a statement, is to say noth- 
ing at all. Two hundred words a minute on 
one kind of material can easily be a speed 
intrinsically inferior to one hundred words 
a minute on different material. There are 
writers able to take testimony in court 
at two hundred words a minute who can- 
not write 125 words a minute on solid 
editorial matter. 

Nor is material the only necessary quali- 


Continuity and length of the speed 
It is one 


iication 
effort must also be considered 
thing to write at a given speed in short 
spurts, and quite another to write continu- 
ously for five minutes. Even in courts 
where the witnesses and the lawyers speak 
fastest, it is rare that the reporter is 
called upon to write at two hundred words 
a minute for five consecutive minutes. 
He may at times hear even three hundred 
words a minute beating against his ear- 
drums, but not for any appreciable length 
of time—not for a full mimute, even. Ii 
he can “hold on” for a half minute, that ts 
usually sufficient; a break of some kind 
always occurs, even if only a pause during 
which the speaker must catch his breath. 
The over-all, average speed that even thi 
most expert reporter is called on to write 
during a day’s work is very moderate 

probably not over 150 words a minut 

although sometime during the day, as al 
ready indicated, he may find it necessary 
to be able to write twice that speed for 


a spurt. 


THE equation is not fully stated unti 
both time and material are stated, as well 
as words per minute. Therefore, in the 
establishing of any sort of intelligible stan- 
dard of writing ability, a norm must be 
found that will express all the elements 
of the equation. There is still a lot of loose 
talk about words a minute, yet there is 
such a norm readily available for the dis- 
cussion of shorthand speed. 

The reporting profession, through expe- 
rience gathered from all the agencies cre- 
ated to test for shorthand speed the 
national and regional contests, the Civil 
Service and C. S. R. examinations, and 
the present official tests for the issu- 
ance of N. S. R. A. Proficiency Certifi- 
cates, as well as the tests for the Gregg 
Diamond Medal—has determined that a 
five-minute test of continuous writing, at 
an evenly timed speed, is a fair minimum 
for the time element in the rating of writ- 
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Modified Reporting Forms 


Suggested by CHARLES LEE SWEM 
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onservation picture tr 
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conspiracy politician q& 


To be continued next month 
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represent the highest efficiency to which 
verbatim reporting has been or can be car- 
ried. In the national contests already re- 
terred to, solid matter was written for five 
consecutive minutes at 220 words a minute, 
with an accuracy of 99.818 per cent; the 
judge's charge at 260 words a minute, with 
cent; and testi- 


(questions 


an accuracy of 99.63 per 


mony at 282 words a minute 


neither read nor counted), 


and answers 
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with an accuracy rating of 99.29 per cent 


These latter speeds, of course, should 
constitute the goal of the ambitious re- 
porter, but he need not be discouraged if 


he does not attain them. I have never 
heard anybody but contest dictators speak 
at those rates of speed for five consecutive 
minutes, but it is a source of confidence to 
know that such speeds, though unnecessary 


in actual work, are possible. 


WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


By EXAMINER A, A. BOWLE 





Casimira Podbielski 


IGHT from the start she was the 
speedy kind—in shorthand, I mean! 
In her senior year, after only three months’ 
day-school study, she passed the 120-words- 
a-minute test. It was during this same year 
that she won first place in the novice voice- 


writing machine contest, with a_ typing 
speed of 67 words a minute. The Cleveland 
Press featured Miss Casimira B. Podbiel- 


ski being congratulated by the Mayor of 
Cleveland. 

In September, 1940, Miss Podbielski en- 
rolled for night school at John Hay High 
School, and in the early months of °41 she 
qualified on our Expert tests at 140, 160, 
and 175 words a minute. During this time 
and after leaving school, our “speedy” 
friend held responsible secretarial positions 
in Cleveland. By January, 1943, Miss Pod- 
bielski decided that she should possess the 
Diamond Medal; so, returning to John 
Hay night school, she continued her ex- 
pert training. 

Soon after, the school employment office 
received a call from the leading court re- 





Betty Bratton 


porting firm of the city and Miss Podbiel- 
ski was recommended for the job. She be 
gan court reporting in February of that 
year, but continued at the night school, 
practicing whenever pessible. Toward the 


end of last school year, she successfully 
passed the 200-word test and is now the 
proud wearer of the Gregg Diamond 


Medal. 


SPEAKING of her reporting experience 
(she was temporarily in Georgia at the 
time), Miss Podbielski says, “I have done 
more traveling and met more interesting 
people than I ever dreamed possible.” Since 
August of the present year many of the 
states of the South have seen this rapid 
writer in various places. She has taken 
many hearings of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, OPA, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and other Government 
as well as reporting in municipal courts 
and probate courts. 

“Being a court 
a person much time for social activity,” 


agencies, 


reporter doesn’t leave 


T 





ent 
uld 
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she writes, “but I have managed to 
squeeze’ in some tennis playing in the 
summer and to sing in the church choir 
“Reporting work has surpassed my 
greatest expectations, It is the most in- 
teresting work any human would ever 
want to do. The many long hours and 
hard work that I have put into building 
up my shorthand speed, have repaid me 
thrice-fold !” 


HE principal of Gregg College in 
Chicago certainly should be happy with 
his temporary employment manager, Miss 
Betty Bratton, a recent recipient of the 
Gregg Diamond Medal. But despite the 
fact that she has won this medal, Miss 
Bratton is continuing her evening-school 
study to round out her knowledge of 
court reporting procedure under the able 
guidance of that master teacher, Miss 
Helen W. Evans 
Writing of her work, in response to 
ur inquiry, Miss Bratton said that it 
might be encouraging to some struggling 
young students to know that someone els« 
“had some trouble getting adjusted to the 
study of shorthand.” She was attending 
the Portsmouth East High School. She 
thought the subject hard, and “using what 
[ realize now as very bad psychology, I 
put shorthand at the end of my study list 
By the time I approached my shorthand 
homework Morpheus had pretty well over- 
taken me, and my study suffered.” 


SHOWING a keen sense of humor, Miss 
Bratton goes on with her classroom experi- 
ences : 

“The class read in unison, and I happened 
to sit by a person who possessed a pretty 
strong set of vocal chords (school cheer 
leader). Therefore, I could follow along 
when the class read characters from the 
board. When I was called upon to recite, 
however, I resorted to guessing. If it was 
a good ‘guessing day,’ the teacher would 
think I had prepared my lesson and that 
perhaps I wouldn't be embarrassed if she 
asked me to read from the book. Unfor- 
tunately, that was wrong, for I didn't 
know enough about it to follow the words 
even when someone else read! 

“But my teacher, Miss Dorothy Lillick, 
is a psychologist as well as a good teacher, 
and she appealed to my pride, saying that 
other students were laughing at me behind 
my back. Perhaps she felt I was a serious 
threat to her reputation, but, at any rate. 


93 


the effect of this conversation was that 
| got down to work, putting shorthand as 
the first study on my list. 

“At the end of the school year, another 
student and I were sent to the state con- 
test, where we won the 80 words-a-minute 
test. This created considerable confidence 
in both of us, and we gave considerable 
time to our shorthand efforts, all of which 
determined us to learn to use our short- 
hand the expert way.” 

After graduation, Miss Bratton entered 
Gregg College and, being an artist, it is 
no wonder that she says “the faster | 
write shorthand, the more I appreciate the 
simplicity and beauty of Gregg.” 


MISS BRATTON completes her story 
with, “Finally I would like to add a word of 
thanks to all the people who made it pos- 
sible for me to win the Gregg Diamond 
Medal. It is a custom of the school for a 
student, when presented with the Diamond 
Medal, to make a short speech. That pros- 
pect terrified me, whereas the test didn’t 
make me nervous in the least! It was a 
great honor to receive the Medal from 
Dr. Gregg personally.” 

Congratulations to both of these bril- 
liant young writers! 


Answers to “Carbon” Quiz 
on Page 70 


1. a: CARamel 11. a: CARtoon 
b: BONds b: BONanza 
2. a: CAReer 12. a: CARcass 
b: BONus b: BONafide 
3. a: CARdinal 13. a: CARnival 
b: BONdage b: BONnet 
4. a: CARess 14. a: CARibbean 
b: BONaparte b: BONded 
5. a: CARburetor 15. a: CARrot 
b: BONing b: BONbon 
6. a: CARgoes 16. a: CARat 
b: BONito b: BONeset 
7. a: CARmen 17. a: CARved 
b: BONes b: BONheur 
8. a: CAReful 18. a: CARton 
b: BONdman b: BONfire 
9. a: CARavan 19. a: CARriage 
b: BONny b: BONhomme 
10. a: CARpenter 20. a: CARnation 
b: BONiface b: BONmot 


. * 2 


> THE inventor of the Underwood type- 
writer was Franz X. Wagner, a German 
mechanic. His fromt-stroke machine in 
1897 was a new departure, making the 
writing visible to the operator.—Joseph A. 


Moore 
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Aetual Business Letters 
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Career Women—Early American 
By FLORENCE MAULE UPDEGRAFF 
in “Independent Woman” 
Illustrations by Frances Rogers 
Reprinted by special permission of the publishers 
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From “This Week” 
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lo be continued next month 


For Any Man 


From “The Friendly Adventurer 
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